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developing state constrained by 

limited resources —is faced with an 
all-too-familiar dilemma. It has to main- 
tain a limited defence establishment to 
deter predatory forces. 

Since: its birth on August 14, 1947, 
Pakistan has three times been embroiled 
in regional conflict. On all three occasions 
the Pakistan Air Force has faced quan- 
titively superior forces and has survived. 
But its leadership has ensured that 
complacency does not creep in and that 
the PAF remains ready to meet the threat. 

The Service has come a long way from 
its original combat assets of just 16 used 
Hawker Tempests. Today it is a well- 
organised tactical Air Force fully 
committed to defend national air space. 
The expertise which it has had passed on 
from the Royal Air Force and the United 
States -Air Force has stood the PAF in 
good stead against opposing air forces. 
The principal assets of the PAF are its 
high state of readiness, training, and 
morale. These factors compensate for the 
modest inventory of front-line aircraft 
which a developing air force like the PAF 
can afford. 

Pakistan’s inventory of aircraft and 
auxiliary equipment is an indication of the 
difficulty which Third World countries 
face when buying sophisticated weaponry 
from developed industrialised nations. 
The choice is determined by price, avail- 
ability and, not least, terms and condi- 
tions. The developed world sells its 
advanced weapons at an excessively high 
price and as aé_e frule_ incorporates 
expenditure incurred on research and 
development in the cost of the end 
product. 

Even when funds can be generated, the 
customer country might not be cleared to 
receive the desired weapons. There is no 
clearly laid-down policy on sales of weap- 
onry, and any developing country can be 
subjected to a discriminatory embargo. 
But the main grievance arising in weapon 
procurement by developing nations is that 
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Pakistan’s air 


As the Pakistan Air Force enters its fourth equipment era, the 
Service faces a new potential threat from Soviet forces in neigh- 
bouring Afghanistan. Sqn Ldr M. Tariq Qureshi gives his view of 
the PAF’s history, present status, and future potential. 





of terms and conditions; all major defence 
contracts seem to suit the convenience of 
the manufacturing state. 

Today, the PAF is equipped with 
aircraft heralding the fourth generation of 
the Service’s history. The first stage, 
commencing in the early 1950s, brought in 
British equipment. Pakistan was a 
member of the Commonwealth and having 


historic links with the Royal Air Force, 
obviously felt impelled towards the United 
Kingdom. The Hawker Tempest for a long 
time served as the PAF’s front-line strike 
aircraft, later followed by PAF’s first jet 
fighter, the Supermarine Attacker. On the 
transport side, the ageing Douglas C-47 
Dakotas were supplemented and replaced 
by Bristol Freighters. 





Above The Chinese Shenyang F-6 was bought during the US arms embargo following the 1965 war 
with India Below The General Dynamics F-16 is now entering PAF service 
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Hawker Sea Furys and Tempests formed the basis of the PAF’s front line in 1947 


Towards the mid-1950s Pakistan in its 
quest for security entered into two 
Western-sponsored pacts—CENTO and 
SEATO. Membership of these pacts made 
the PAF eligible for American military 
aid, and the North American F-86 Sabre 
entered service and marked the second 
stage in PAF development. 

If modernisation is the right word, then 
the Service really became a _ modern, 
mission-orientated force with the intro- 
duction of US equipment. It was not so 
much the equipment but the operational 
doctrine that came with it which 
mattered. It was this doctrine which later 
gave the PAF an edge over India, which 
had remained somewhat static with 
Second World War combat tactics. 

To train pilots for the F-86, the Cessna 
T-37 basic trainer and the Lockheed T- 
33A advanced trainer were also bought. A 
major milestone was the induction of the 
Martin B-57 Canberra. Finally, in the 
early 1960s, the highly potent Lockheed 
F-104 Starfighter joined the inventory to 
mark the completion of the second-stage 
development of the PAF. 

A fairly advanced capability in early 
warning was also acquired with a mix of 
American and British-made ground radars 
between 1955-65. The PAF trained hard 
on the new equipment which had to come 
to it. Fuel and spare parts were in abun- 
dance and the pilots flew extensively. 

Pitched against the 5:1 numerical 
superiority of the Indian Air Force in the 
1965 conflict, the PAF dominated its 
adversary in air combat, although the war 
itself ended in stalemate. Both F-104s and 
F-86s were equipped with early-model 
Sidewinder air-to-air missiles and these 
weapons, although used little in prefer- 
ence to guns, proved to be a crucial factor 
in the war. 

The world’s press attributed the PAF’s 
success to American equipment. This is 
wrong, however. The IAF was in fact 
better equipped, with MiG-21s, Hawker 
Hunters, Folland Gnats, and British-built 
Canberras as its principal aircraft. What 
really turned the tables in favour of the 
PAF was the superior training, tactics, 
and fighting spirit of its pilots. 

Unfortunately, the US Government 
imposed a complete and, to Pakistan, 
unjustified embargo on arms sales after 
the 1965 war, despite treaty obligations. 
The PAF, being purely American- 
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equipped, was hard hit. Even spares 
supplies stopped and this left the Service 
almost grounded. 

The third stage of the PAF’s devel- 
opment started then, when it had to 
survey the world market for aircraft to 
supplement the fast dwindling fleet of 
obsolete F-86s. The American market was 
closed, as were most European countries. 
Pakistan had to make the most of what 
was available. 


Beating the embargo 


The PAF approached China and bought 
Shenyang-built F-6s (MiG-19s) which 
met the PAF’s tactical requirements. First 
preference was for an agile aircraft with 
good acceleration for effective air defence. 
The F-6, with its powerful engines, had a 
good thrust-to-weight ratio, could climb 
fast and was an answer to the interception 
problem posed by high-speed intruders 
from airfields lying just across Pakistan’s 
borders. Pakistan lacks geographical 
depth and attack aircraft can easily adopt 
hit and run tactics. 

To exploit the superior acceleration of 
the F-6, the PAF successfully incorpo- 
rated modern technology by equipping it, 
through mainly indigenous means, with 
better radio, IFF, Sidewinder missiles, and 
Martin-Baker zero-zero ejection seats. 

Next into service were the French Dass- 
ault Mirage III and 5 fighter bombers. 





Today these represent the main weapons 
of the PAF. France, despite its equipment 
being very expensive, especially support 
items, has proved to be a reliable arms 
source. The French Government seldom 
links its arms business too strongly with 
its diplomacy, so no wonder most Third 
World air forces are Mirage operators. 

The PAF has also improved the Mirage 
for specialised roles. The modest on-board 
electronics have, wherever possible, been 
augmented for greater accuracy and 
survivability. 

The fourth stage in the progressive 
advancement of the PAF dates back to the 
efforts made in the mid-1970s to purchase 
US aircraft. These efforts were thwarted 
mainly due to opposition in the US 
Congress as the Carter administration 
insisted on linking the sales of arms with 
Pakistan’s nuclear programme. 

But, since the invasion of Afghanistan, 
the United States Government has agreed 
to respect Pakistan’s strictly non-aligned 
status and for its self-defence allow it to 
purchase a minimum of _ essential 
defensive weapons on cash terms. The 
PAF is consequently to receive a total of 
40 General Dynamics F-16A Fighting 
Falcons. The induction of this weapon 
system will mean an increased operational 
capability for the PAF, and it will be able 
to match, to a certain extent, the threat 
posed by the Afghan Air Force. 

But the limited number of F-16s, essen- 
tially air-defence/fighter-bomber aircraft, 
places limitations on the offensive capa- 
bility of the PAF. It would be naive to 
suppose that 40 F-16s could neutralise the 
combined Soviet-Afghan threat. With its 
limited resources, the PAF has purchased 
the Chinese Nauchang A-5 ground 
support aircraft. The A-5 is not a special- 
ised weapon system. It is essentially a 
modified MiG-19 with side intakes and, 
compared to the F-6 fighter version, 
greater endurance. It can be seen that the 
latest PAF modernisation is a modest 
beginning. The challenges are so immense 
that the likely roles and missions demand 
wider consideration. 

To Pakistan’s north-west, the situation 
in Afghanistan has changed the military 
and political balance in Asia Minor. India 
has agreements with both the USA and 
the Soviet Union; the former is a treaty of 


The North American F-86 Sabre followed the Supermarine Attacker into PAF service 
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Also bought during the US embargo was the Dassault Mirage II] 


friendship, co-operation and mutual assis- 
tance, while the latter is an Exchange of 
Notes on military assistance. India has 
attained an impressive posture both in 
quantity and quality of equipment. On its 
western borders, Pakistan faces a grim 
situation. 

Soviet helicopters operate throughout 
the country and MiG-23s, MiG-25s, and 
Su-25s are flown on operational missions 
by Soviet pilots. Afghan pilots are 
preferred for conducting violations of 
Pakistan’s air space, which are frequent 
and on occasion provocative. This, then, is 
the threat to which the PAF has to 
respond. 

In the north, the border with China is 
the subject of a pact signed in 1965. To 
the west, Iran has its own problems with 
Irag. To the south-east lies India. 
Pakistan’s security is bolstered by defence 
support and assistance treaties with the 
USA. 

The PAF has to defend two fronts. In 
the east it faces a burgeoning challenge 
from the Indian Air Force; in the west, the 
newly emerging largely foreign-assisted 
air threat of the Afghan Air Force. India’s 


multi-billion dollar line-up of Jaguars, Sea 
Harriers, Mirage 2000s, MiG-25s, MiG- 
27s (and later MiG-29s) makes Pakistan’s 
security concerns far from paranoid. The 
Indian Government’s consistent efforts 
towards normalisation have, to some 
extent, relaxed tension and there is ample 
scope and hope for friendly ties between 
the two neighbours. 

The most sensitive area is the long west- 
ern border with Afghanistan. Pakistan 
believes in the sovereignty and indepen- 
dence of Afghanistan and has called for 
the withdrawal of all foreign forces from 
Afghanistan. The most unfortunate 
aspect of the Afghan situation is that the 
Western powers have not assessed it 
correctly. A lot more is required than mere 
rhetoric. 

In its present form, the PAF is adversely 
placed vis-a-vis the Afghan Air Force. In 
an emergency it would be therefore pitted 
against very heavy odds. The situation 
calls for definite steps to increase the 
effectiveness of the PAF. 

The Service has no shortage of trained 
manpower. Its fighter squadrons are 
manned by highly competent pilots. The 





combination of Mirage, F-6, F-16, and A-5 
gives the Service an adequate defensive 
capability. But to meet the threat the 
number of F-16s must be increased from 
the presently contracted 40. 

Similarly, the PAF has hardly any night 
capability. A military thrust in the region 
would comprise long tank columns, with 
autonomous air defence. A _ heavily 
armoured aircraft like the Fairchild A-10 
Thunderbolt with night operational 
capability would have the requisite deter- 
rence value. | 

But the PAF’s most pressing need 
is for airborne early warning and 
electronic intelligence aircraft. Afghan 
air operations have full Soviet back-up, 
including AEW, and their missions 
are precisely controlled by Soviet experts. 
The small size of the PAF necessitates 
judicious employment of its limited 
resources and the F-16s could be used 
more effectively with an _ airborne 
early warning and control system. 
Pakistan’s border with Afghanistan’s is 
typified by high mountain ranges and deep 
valleys, so the geographical situation 
demands AEW even if it is of modest 
capability. 

The PAF’s requirement for a reasonable 
number of aircraft capable of holding their 
own against advanced weaponry, aided by 
an AEW system plus good C’, forms the 
basis of meeting the strategic challenges of 
the 1980s. Within its limited resources, 
the Pakistan Air Force has so far success- 
fully defended against all types of threats. 
However, a much greater threat to the 
region might emerge in the latter half of 
this decade and more equipment is 
required to meet it. 

The cost of equipment being so high, 
Pakistan’s desire to enhance its defences 
might be hard to achieve, especially as 
Pakistan is determined to maintain its 
non-aligned status. But all possible efforts 
will be made to ensure the inviolability 
of Pakistan’s borders and for the coun- 
try to play its proper role in regional 
security. 





The Nanchang A-d ts essentially a ground attack version of the F-6, with engine intakes side mounted to make room for a radar nose 
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